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HE FIFTH SESSION of The School of 

English will bring to Bread Loaf Inn from 

July 1 to August 15, 1924, a group of earnest 

workers in the field of English,—high school and 

college teachers, college and graduate students, 

\ poets, editors, critics, and story writers. Classes, 


lectures, and conferences will be held five days 
each week, leaving ample time for out-of-door 
sports, over-night camping parties in the Battell 
forest, hikes over the Long Trail, trout fishing, 
summer botanizing, and mountain climbing. 

The School of English, organized in 1920, is 
conducted as a section of the Middlebury College 
Summer Session. Professor Wilfred E. Davison, 
a member of the Middlebury College faculty, is 
Dean of the School. Mr. Eddy S. Kalin will 
| serve as Assistant Manager of the Inn and Mrs. 
Kate S. Holbrook as Housekeeper during the 
| season of 1924. 











HE AIM OF THE SCHOOL of English is 

not numbers of students, but quality of 
work. The courses are planned especially for 
graduate students and teachers of the English 
language and literature. The needs of various 
types of students are met by the four-fold divi- 
sion of the field to include (a) the technique of 
teaching from the high school teacher’s point of 
view, involving the presentation of oral and 
written composition, literature, and the drama; 
(b) creative writing, including short stories, 
plays, and verse; (c) critical and appreciative 
studies of literature suited to the needs of stu- 
dents seeking the degree of Master of Arts; and 
(d) studies in the coaching and producing of 
plays suitable for amateur production, including 
practice in stage design. 


Tue Scuoor 1s House» in Bread Loaf Inn in the 
Green Mountains, a location which offers un- 
rivalled opportunities to combine recreation with 
serious study. “Bread Loaf” is both a mountain 
and an inn. The mountain stands in the heart 
of a wonderful section of Vermont scenery. The 
Inn stands on a plateau above the foothills of 
the Green Mountains, at the base of the highest 
range, at an elevation of 1500 feet above sea 
level. It is a picturesque, rambling structure 
with quaint additions, unexpected passages, 
twists, turns, open fireplaces, and cozy parlors. 
The old hostelry, made famous by Joseph Battell 
and bequeathed by him to Middlebury College, 
has been connected with the educational work 
of the institution by establishing here The School 
of English. The design has been to create an 
environment in which students, teachers, and 
literary workers may find new inspiration for 
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their tasks, companionship and new acquaint- 
ance of the most congenial sort, and individual 
help by wise and sympathetic teachers. One in- 
structor is provided for every ten or twelve 
students, and the studio plan is largely used. 
An informal, friendly atmosphere characterizes 
the community life of the School. The plan of 
the School is to bring together under ideal sur- 
roundings a group of writers, students, and 
teachers of English. 


Apmtisston to The School of English is without 
examination; but students must satisfy the Dean 
of their fitness to profit by the courses offered, 
and all elections are subject to his approval. 


Tue Work or Eacu Season is complete in it- 
self, yet so related to the work of previous and 
succeeding years that candidates for the degree 
of Master of Arts in English may work toward 
this end. To obtain the Master’s degree at 
Bread Loaf, thirty credits are necessary, of which 
ten may be taken at some other institution of 
approved grade. College graduates may be 
candidates for eight credits and undergraduates 
for six credits in a single session. Not more 
than four courses may be taken by any one 
student, and students are strongly advised not 
to elect more than three, leaving opportunity to 
take advantage of the lectures, informal con- 
ferences, and the out-of-door recreation for which 
Bread Loaf offers a unique opportunity. 


THE Work or THE Scuoor is greatly enriched 

by evening events of varied character, such as 

lectures, informal talks by members of the teach- 

ing staff, plays presented in the Little Theater 
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by members of the classes in Play Production 
and Stage Design, professional conferences, and 
musicals. Vesper services are held on Sundays. 


A BooksrOnE is maintained at Bread Loaf for 
the convenience of members of the School, 
textbooks being ordered upon request on blanks 
provided for that purpose. 


Tue Brean Loar Liprary contains necessary 
reference books, magazines, and newspapers. 


ALL Students Wuo Love Our-or-Door life 
should come prepared for short hikes and botani- 
cal parties, also for longer trail expeditions, 
mountain climbing, and overnight camping 
parties. There is no finer mountain region in 
New England than that around Bread Loaf. 
The Inn is convenient to The Long Trail of the 
Green Mountain Club, a scenic woodland path 
that leads through thousands of acres of moun- 
tain forest, with camps and lodges along the way. 
Supervision of hiking and camping parties is 
vested in Professor and Mrs. V. C. Harrington, 
who are thoroughly familiar with trails and 
camps in the Battell Forest. All trail parties 
are under their general direction and are ac- 
companied either by Dr. and Mrs. Harrington 
or other authorized and competent persons hay- 
ing experience in the Battell Forest. Women 
may write to Mrs. V. C. Harrington, 4 Storrs 
Avenue, Middlebury, Vermont, for important 
directions as to hiking dress. 


Many Spots or Hisroric and scenic interest 
are easily accessible from Bread Loaf by auto- 
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mobile. Trips to Mount Mansfield or to Ti- 
conderoga, Lake George and the Adirondacks 
and return can be made in a day; in fact, Wood- 
stock and White Mountain points, as well as 
Manchester-in-the-Mountains and Arlington, 
have been visited in a single day by Bread- 
loafers. 


Tourists through the Champlain Valley will 
find Bread Loaf an enjoyable side trip only six 
miles from East Middlebury by a well-kept road 
through Ripton Gorge. The commodious dining 
room at Bread Loaf will accommodate transients 
for meals, but parties desiring to stop overnight, 
especially during the English School, should 
telephone as far in advance as possible for in- 
formation regarding rooms. 


Brea Loar is eleven miles from Middlebury, 
which is on the Rutland Railroad, 272 miles 
from New York, 200 miles from Boston, and 
130 miles from Montreal. 


ACCOMMODATIONS at Bread Loaf are limited, and 
reservations should be made as far as possible in 
advance of the opening of the School. A deposit 
of $10, payable May 1, is required to hold res- 
ervations until the opening of the session, when 
this amount will be applied upon the student’s 
account, which is then payable. 

The rate in The School of English, including 
registration fee, tuition, board, and transporta- 
tion from Middlebury station to Bread Loaf and 
return, is $185, to which is added the charge for 
rooms, which varies from $16.50 to $115.00, ac- 
cording to the accommodations desired. When 
two students share a room, a special rate is made 
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amounting to about one-half the single room 
rate. In making reservations, students should 
state whether they prefer single or double rooms 


and about what they prefer to pay. A few es- 


pecially fine suites with fireplace and connecting 
bath are provided in Birch and Maple Cottages. 
Since both housing and instruction must be con- 
tracted for in advance and on a definite basis, 
no refunds can be made of tuition, transporta- 
tion, or for rooms vacated before the close of 
the session. 








ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF 


PauL D. Moopy, D.D., President of Middle- 
bury College and Director of the Summer 
Session. 


Witrrep E. Davison, A.M., Dean of the School 
of English. 


Heren W. BrawcHanD, B.S., Secretary of the 
Summer Session. 


Eppv S. Karın, B.S., and Henry H. Eppy, B.S., 
Assistants to the Dean. 


INSTRUCTORS 


Witrrep E. Davison, A.M., Dean, Professor of 
American Literature and Public Speaking, 
Middlebury College. 


Vernon C. Harrineton, L.H.D., Boardman 
Professor of Philosophy, Middlebury Col- 
lege. 


ALLEN Crarron, A.M., Professor of Speech and 
Dramatic Art, Kansas University. 


Leonora Branch, A.M., Instructor in English, 
Mount Holyoke College. 
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rep Lewis Parree, Litt.D., Professor of 
American Literature, Pennsylvania State 
College, author of“ American Literature Since 


1870,” etc. 


MARGUERITE WiLKINsON, author of “New 
Voices," “The Great Dream,” etc., New York. 


CuanLEs Roserr Gaston, Ph.D., Head of the 
English Department, Richmond Hill High 
School, New York. Former President of 
The National Council of "Teachers of 
English. 


James Mitton O’Neitt, A.B., Professor of 

| Rhetoric and Oratory, University of Wis- 

consin, author of “4 Manual of Debate and Oral 
Discussion,” etc. 


Sipnsy Cox, A.M., Assistant Professor of 
English, State University of Montana. 


Ruru H. Spoor, A.B., Artistic and Producing 
Force of The 47 Workshop. 


MARGARET Asumun, A. M., editor of “Modern Short 
Stories,” author of “Topless Towers,” “Includ- 
ing Mother,” etc., New York. 


Frank W, Capv, B. Litt. (Oxon.), Professor of 
English and Acting Head of the English Depart- 
ment, Middlebury College. 
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SPECIAL LECTURERS 


Rosert Frost, author of “North of Boston,” 
“New Hampshire,” etc. 


A c 
Grace Hazanp CONKLING, author of “Afternoons 
in April,” etc. 


Henry SEIDEL CanBy, editor of “The Literary 
Review,” author of “Definitions,” etc. 


Joun Farrar, poet and critic, editor of “The 
Bookman.” 


EprrH M. Lurrman, formerly Head Mistress 
of the Secondary Co-Educational School 
in Cheadle Holme, England. 


Cuartes S. Brooks, author of “Chimney-Pot 
Papers," and other essays. 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Methods of Teaching 


1. THe TeacHinG or EncuisH. A studio 
course covering the principal problems in the 
teaching of high school English. Objectives of 
English as a social subject; application of these 
to the teaching of literature and composition. 
Oral and written composition—methods of build- 
ing up co-operative class-books; other projects 
of expression; drill in formal elements; self criti- 
cism; recent progress in tests and measures. 
Individual and group studies are to be under- 
taken by members of the course. Discussion of 
the organization and supervision of an English 
department. Teachers should bring copies of 
several literature texts read in high school and 
one or more composition textbooks. 

Two credits. Dr. Gaston. 


2. ARGUMENTATION AND DEBATE. A study of 
the general principles of argumentation, with 
practice in applying them to specific problems 
particularly those of debate. Especial attention 
will be given to aims and methods in the teach- 
ing of argumentation and debate. 

Textbooks: For those who are primarily in- 





terested in normal school or college teaching, 
O'Neill, Laycock, and Scales Argumentation and 
Debate; for those who are primarily interested in 
high school teaching, O’Neill’s 4 Manual of De- 
bate and Oral Discussion. (Macmillan.) 

Two credits. Professor O'Neill. 
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Creative Writing 


3. Creative Werring. Informal talks and 
discussions about such matters as: what makes 
a good writer, what makes a good subject, what 
makes a good design. Considerable reading 
aloud and discussing of fine prose and poetry 
with those topics in mind. Private conferences 
over the writings of the students. Each student 
will be expected to hand in a number of papers. 
The test of acceptability will be exceptional and 
thoroughgoing sincerity. The class will be 
limited to twenty students. 

Two credits. Assistant Professor Cox. 


4. STUDIO IN CREATIVE WRITING. A series of 
lectures, discussions, and conferences by visiting 
lecturers on the problems of writing and teach- 
ing others to write. Robert Frost, Grace Haz- 
ard Conkling, Charles S. Brooks, John Farrar, 
Edith M. Luttman, and others will address the 
class and arrange personal conferences with 
students. 


Literature 


5. Tennyson. A study of the main body of 
Tennyson’s poems, with an effort to evaluate his 
contribution to English literature. The course 
will undertake to keep a sense of proportion, and 
so will deal more fully than is sometimes done 
with his less familiar works, particularly the 
dramas. 

Textbook: Tennyson's Works—Globe Edi- 
tion. (Macmillan.) 
Two credits. Dr. Harrington. 
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6. 
The evolution of the short story from the 


«c 


HISTORY or THE AMERICAN SHORT STORY. 


sketch" of Irving through the various stages 
Gy Cage ^ ° 
study," to the final form demanded by the 
short-story textbooks. The evolution of the 


, 


n : DG 
magazine story, local color 


various elements of short-story technique will 
be dwelt upon. The historical work will be given 
the first four weeks of the course by Doctor Pattee. 
The last two weeks Miss Margaret Ashmun will 
discuss recent short stories in relation to the tend- 
encies in modern fiction. 

Textbooks: Pattee’s The Development of the 
American Short Story. (Harper & Brothers.) 

Ashmun’s Modern Short-Stories. (Macmillan.) 
Two credits Dr. Pattee and Miss Ashmun. 


7. CONTEMPORARY Poerry. A study of the 
main tendencies in the British and American 
poetry produced since 1900, with reading and 
interpretation of notable poems. Informal dis- 
cussion and criticism. 

Two credits. Mrs. Wilkinson. 


8. THE APPRECIATION OF LITERATURE. A 
course designed to give help in establishing a 
sound basis for the judgment of comparative 
values in literature. After the reading and dis- 
cussion of selected critical essays, students will 
formulate critical principles, testing these by 
their application to varied forms of literature, 
both classic and contemporary. The effort will 
be made to create and clarify standards and to 


exercise judgment in the appreciation of litera- 
ture. 
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Textbook: Woodberry’s The Appreciation of 
Literature. (Harcourt, Brace & Co.) 
Two credits. Miss Branch. 


9. STUDIES IN THE STRUCTURE OF THE DRAMA 
AND THE NoveL. Reading and informal dis- 
cussion in the light of their underlying technical 
principles of selected plays and novels represent- 
ing widely varied types. The list for 1924 com- 
prises the following: Sophocles, Antigone; Aris- 
tophanes, The Clouds; Shakespeare, King Lear; 
Moliere, The Misanthrope; Isben, Hedda Gabler; 
Hauptmann, The Weavers; Shaw, Major Bar- 
bara; MacKaye, The Scarecrow; Thackeray, 
Vanity Fair; Flaubert, Madame Bovary; James, 
The Portrait of a Lady; Conrad, Lord im; 
Hamsun, The Growth of the Soil. Members of 
the class will find it desirable to own, or have 
easy access to, the books. 

Two credits. Miss Branch. 


Jo. AMERICAN LITERATURE. A study of selec- 
tions from the writings of Emerson, Thoreau, 
Hawthorne, Poe, and Whitman, with attention 
to the problems of teaching American literature in 
secondary schools. The thought-book as an aid in 
studying and teaching literature. 

Textbooks: Sherman's Essays and Poems of 
Emerson (Harcourt, Brace & Co.); Walden, in 
Macmillan Pocket Classics; Modern Student's 
Library of The Scarlet Letter (Scribner's); Leaves 
of Grass in Everyman's Library edition (Dutton); 
any edition of Poe's tales and poems. 

'Two credits. Professor Davison. 
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11. SHAKESPEARE. A study of the principal plays 
in chronological sequence, bringing out the salient 
qualities of Shakespeare’s genius as revealed in his 
plays, and embodying in their relation to the plays 
the results of recent Shakespearian scholarship. 
Especial attention to the development of Shakes- 
speare’s dramatic technique in the fields of plot, 
staging, characterization, and style. Incidental 
suggestions as to the best methods of approach to 
the plays in teaching them to high school students. 
Textbook: Cambridge Students’ Shakespeare. 
(Houghton Mifin.) 
Two credits. Professor Cady. 


Dramatic Production 


12. THeorY AND Practice or MODERN Drama. 
A course concerned with the production of the 
drama. The scope and significance of modern 
amateur drama; modern dramatic theory; the 
present day stage; questions of play analysis, 
appreciation, acting, directing, etc. 

Two credits. Professor Crafton. 


I3. Dramatic Stupio. If there are students 
who desire to study play writing, or who desire 
to do research work in some phase of modern 
drama, opportunities for such work will be 
offered. Professor Crafton. 


I4. THEORY AND Practice or STAGE DESIGN. 
A study of the principles of design as applied to 
the art of the stage. The working out in three- 
dimensional models of definite problems in 
modern stage settings. Practice in the actual 
production of costumes and properties. Stu- 
dents will design and execute original settings 
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for the plays presented during the summer in 
the Little Theater. 
Two credits. Miss Spoor. 


15. LABORATORY IN Pray Propucrion. Syste- 
matic training in the designing and actual pro- 
duction of scenery, costumes, and properties for 
the plays presented in the Little Theater. 
Practice in acting and the coaching of plays 
suitable for production in high schools. A 
workshop is provided for the dramatic section. 
Professor Crafton and Miss Spoor. 
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SCHEDULE 


Theory and Practice of Stage Design— | 
Workshop. 

Shakespeare—Room 2. 

American Literature—Room 3. | 


Theory and Practice of Modern Drama— 
Room r. 

History of the American Short Story— 
Room 2. 





'The Appreciation of Literature—Room 3. 


The Teaching of English—Room 1. 


Tennyson—Room 2. 
Creative Writing—Room 3. 


Contemporary Poetry—Room 1. 

Studies in the Structure of the Drama 
and Novel—Room 2. 

Argumentation and Debate—Room 3. 


Studio in Creative Writing—Room 1. 


SrupENTS should write Miss Helen W. Blanch- 
ard, Middlebury, Vermont, for room reserva- 
tions. 
blanks for admission to the School. Dean W.E. 
Davison, 13 Elm Street, Middlebury, Vermont, 
should be addressed on inquiries regarding the 
work of the School. Students wishing reserva- 
tions at the Inn before the opening of the English 
School should communicate with Mr. Eddy S. 
Kalin, Middlebury. 


Miss Blanchard will send application 
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